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the Yankees a little over a century earlier, as
" mortal cowards."1 Five days after he wrote those
words the Boers were besieging him in Pretoria,
and the whole country was up in arms. Upon
this our authorities began to treat. While negotia-
tions were still pending 200 Boers attacked and
destroyed a small British force at Majuba Hill, the
British general, Sir George Colley/falling in the
fight Many people at home, animated with a
spirit like Cetywayo's, thought that we should have
avenged this defeat before letting the Transvaal
go ; but fortunately the Prime Minister was not
among the number. The peace negotiations were
concluded, and a Convention, made in 1884, recog-
nised the South African Republic as an independent
State, subject to the veto of the British Crown on
any treaty it might make with a foreign Power
except the Orange Free State. It was also stipu-
lated that " white men were not to be excluded from
living or trading in any part of the Republic, nor
to be taxed more heavily than native burghers."2
At that time the gold mines had not been opened,
nor was any value attached to the possession of the
country, except in so far as its independence might
endanger our hold on the Cape, so cherished as a
link in the long chain of our communications with
India.

The safety of India supplies the key to our whole
foreign policy during the nineteenth century, except
that which was inspired by sympathy with the
struggles of other nations for freedom. Indian

1  H. Paul, Modern England, vol. iv., p. 195.

2  Ibid, pp. 193-202, 323.